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THE  SOCIAL  LIES  SAGE  OF  THE  PROPHETS. 

PART  I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Religion  to  the  Prophets  of  Israel  was  essentially  social. 
It  not  only  dealt  witn  man's  relation  to  God  but  also  witn  his 
fellows.     This  relationship  is  not  only  defined  "by  law  (which  the 
Israelites  had  in  some  crude  form  from  the  beginning),  but  through 
the  very  spirit  of  religion  in  its  purity.      Tne  law  becomes  mechanic 
and  formal  ,  its  spirit  is  of ;en  lost  in  its  letter. 

PRESUPPOSITIONS  OF  THE  SOCIAL  LIES  SAGE. 

The  mission  of  tne  prophet  was  to  keep  alive  tne  social 
spirit  of  religion  in  his  own  day,  to  interpret  the  law  in  its 
moral  and  spiritual  aspects.     He  was  not  so  much  a  foreteller  of 
events,  but,  *as  Professor  Knudson  reminds  us,  his  mission  was 
to  tell  what  ougnt  to  be,  ratner  tnan  wnat  ^as  to  be.  The 
presence  of  tne  prophet  was  a  constant  reminder  to  tne  people 
that  righteousness,  ratner  than  ceremonialism,  was  required  by 
Jenovah.     The  prophets  were  always  on  the  side  of  tne  poor. 
Jehovah  was  the  vindicator  of  tne  helpless,  tne  fatnerless,  tne 
widows  and  tne  stranger. 

THE  SOURCES  OF  THE  SOCIAL  MESSAGE. 

The  sources  of  tne  prophetic  message  run  back  to  Moses. 
Scnolars  are  not  agreed  as  to  tne  extent  of  tne  contribution  of 
Lloses  to  tne  social  progress  of  tne  nation.     Many  scholars  of 
repute  claim  tnat  tne  Decalogue  did  not  originate  witn  him  but 
after  tne  exile  and  tnat  monotneism  did  not  find  expression  until 
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after  Amos. 

The  above  view  tends  to  ei;.pnasize  the  contribution  of  the 
prophets  because  it  gives  priority  to  their  message.  The 
writer's  position  is  tnat  tne  Decalogue  may  have  originated  in 
a  very  elementary  form  with  Moses  and  v/as  later  enlarged  in  content 
to  meet  new  and  cnanging  conditions. 

While  Jehovah  was  little  more  tnan  a  tribal  deity  to  the 
people  until  tne  time  of  Amos  and  otner  literary  propnets,  he 
demanded  more  from  tnose  wno  worsnipped  nim  tnan  was  required  by 
tne  current  cults  of  tne  time.     This  was  rignteousness  in  its 
social  aspect,  wnich  tne  greatest  of  tne  preliterary  propnets  con- 
tinually emphasized. 

That  social  injustice  was  a  sin  was  so  clearly  recognized 
by  tne  people  tnat  tne  interference  of  tne  propnet  in  behalf  of 
tne  oppressed  seemed  both  natural  and  proper.     These  religious 
leaders  were  not  told  to  mind  their  own  business  and  attend  to 
spiritual  matters.     Religion  was  so  interwoven  with  the  social 
life  of  tne  people  tnat  it  could  not  be  separated.     All  questions 
were  religious  questions,  wnetner  socia.1,  political,  educational, 
or  commercial.     Tnis  accounted  for  tne  fact  tnat  tne  propnets 
even  rebuked  kings  unmolested.     This  is  seen  in  the  careers  of  the 
preliterary  prophets.     Nathan,  Elijah,  Elisna  and  others  were 
as  fearless  as  tnougn  a  mighty  army  stood  behind  them.      No  one 
laid  a  hand  upon  tnem  even  to  please  a  tyrant  king  or  a  corrupt 
queen.     Tnere  were  times,  of  course,  wnen  the  prophet  was  obliged 
to  flee  to  save  his  life.     But  ail  concerned  were  only  too  will- 
ing to  see  him  go  unharmed. 

•Vhen  King  Anab  violated  tne  ancient  laws  of  property  wnich 
were  tne  cnarter  of  tne  people's  liberty,  by  taking  by  force  tne 
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vineyard  of  Nabotn,  Elijah  appears  and  denounces  tne  despot  for 

nis  iniquity.       It  is  one  of  the  most  thrilling  scenes  in  Scripture. 

On  tne  one  hand  is  tne  king,  representing  privilege,  power,  oppression; 

on  the  other  is  the  propnet  representing  righteousness,  and  social 

justice.     Ahab  represented  a  visible  kingdom  of  armies  built  upon 

force;  Elijah  represented  the  invisible  kingdom  of  righteousness 

but  behind  him  were  the  hosts  of  heaven. 

The  above  scene  represents,  more  than  any  other,  the  social 
teaching  and  authority  of  the  Old  Testament  prophets.     They  stood 
not  only  as  tne  spokesman  of  God  but  as  the  champion  of  the-  people's 
rights.     The  natural  protest  over  social  wrongs  of  the  people  found 
a  voice  in  the  prophet. 

The  social  order  for  which  the  prophets  contended  was  in  a 
measure  theocracy.     While  tney  had  no  desire  to  rule  directly, 
they  were  determined  to  advise.     In  their  thought  religious  morality 
went  to  the  very  heart  of  the  nation.     There  was  no  interest  from 
which  Jehovah  could  be  excluded  and  to  which  His  law  did  not  apply. 
As  Knudson  states  in  his  Beacon  Lignts  of  Prophecy,*  "Jehovah  was 
regarded  by  the  prophets,  not  only  as  the  God  of  history  but  also 
as  the  God  of  destiny.     There  was  in  his  relation  to  Israel  a  super- 
historical  element.     He  represented  to  thern  not  only  tne  iron  hand 
of  nistorical  necessity,  but  also  the  transcendent  power  of  eternal 
Judge  and  Ruler  of  men." 

It  has  well  been  said  tnat  a  people  rise  no  higher  than  their 
conception  of  God.     This  being  true  we  readily  see  now  much  we 
owe  to  tnese  teacners  of  tne  past  who  dealt  with  eternal  issues. 
God,  to  them,  was  not  a  creature  of  whims  to  be  appeased  by  some 
costly  sacrifice  but  He  was  a  being  who  had  a  plan  for  the  world. 


♦Page  54 
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They  furthermore  believed  that  it  was  their  mission  to  proclaim 
the  will  of  Jehovah  as  it  related  to  the  nation  as  well  as  to  the 
individual.     Davidson  in  Hastings  Bible  Dictionary,*  in  an  article 
entitled  "Prophets  and  Prophecy"  states  that  the  preliterary  prophets 
as  well  as  the  literary  prophets  wno  came  later,  pursued  national  re- 
ligious ends.     Samuel  did  this  with  more  initiative  than  the  greatest 
of  his  successors.     He  created  a  nation  by  giving  it  a  king.  This 
was  an  event  of  deep  religious  and  social  significance.     It  was  as  a 
prophet  he  played  such  an  important  part  in  national  politics.  The 
rise  of  the  other  prophets  at  this  period  was  due  to  the  feet  that 
the  people  had  a  passion  for  independence.     They  had  been  overcome 
by  the  Philistines  and  were  faced  witn  national  extinction.  This 
primary  social  passion  demanded  spokesmen.     Religion  at  this  time  was 
synonymous  with  nationalism;  one  could  not  exist  without  the  other. 
The  teaching  of  the  prophets  at  this  time  of  stress  was  almost 
entirely  social  as  it  has  always  been  when  a  people  were  struggling 
for  freedom.     As  Otis  declared  that  it  was  the  black  army  that  won 
the  revolution  for  tne  United  States,  meaning  that  the  preachers  pro- 
claimed it  as  a  natural  part  of  their  religious  message,  so  in  this 
period  the  prophets  b?sed  tneir  teaching  upon  a  social  hope.  rne 
first  two  kings  of  Israel  were  in  a  sense  prophets  themselves. 

All  during  the  monarchy  when  the  social  life  of  the  people  be- 
came corrupt,  when  Oriental  despotism  began  to  snow  itself,  the  pro- 
phets rebuked  the  ruler  and  held  him  responsible.  Pre-literary  prophete 
like  Nathan,  Elijah  and  Elisha  took  a  large  part  in  the  government 
of  tne  state.  Nathan  determined  the  succession  to  tne  throne  (l  Kings 
1.22.  Elijah  denounced  tne  dynasty  of  Omri,  and  Elisha  set  in  motion 
a  revolution  to  overthrow  it.  Other  prophets  although  not  so  well 

known  were  social  reformers  until  the  time  of  the  lit.., 

-Li-cerary  proohets. 

•Vol.   IV.  Pages  103,110. 
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The  coming  of  Jehovah,  to  the  prophets,  was  an  event  of  profound 
significance. 

All  this  has  no  meaning  apart  from  its  social  emphasis.  The 
world  might  he  purged  as  by  fire  through  one  calamity  after  another, 
hut  it  was  never  a  lost  world.     The  final  triumph  which  we  see  in 
the  life  of  the  individual  after  many  trials  and  disappointments, 
these  prophets  saw  in  the  life  of  the  race.     Nothing  walked  with 
aimless  feet,  every  event  had  something  to  do  with  the  divine  plan 
of  Jehovah  when  a  new  era  was  to  "be  ushered  in  for  mankind. 

This  lofty  social  vision  of  the  prophets  was  lost  in  ritualism, 
individualism  and  legislation  when  the  priest  took  the  place  of  the 
prophet  in  the  religious  life  of  the  people.     It  has  only  been  within 
the  last  quarter  of  century  with  the  renewed  eocial  emphasis  of 
Christianity  that  tne  wonder  and  grandeur  of  the  prophetic  message 
has  been  recovered. 

"What  other  nation?"  asks  Rauschenbusch,  in  his  Christianity 

and  the  Social  Crisis,  *"has  a  library  of  classics  in  which  the 

spokesmen  of  the  common  people  have  the  dominant  voice."    This  is 

one  of  the  most  convincing  facts  of  the  social  character  of  the 

religion  of  Israel  and  proves,  more  than  anything  else,  its  divine 

origin.      We  read  much  of  the  persecution  of  the  prophets,  but  it 

so 

is  remarkable  that  they  were  allowed  to  live, /contrary  Was  their 
teaching  to  the  desire  of  the  people.    But  deep  in  the  heart  of 
every  son  of  Israel  was  the  conviction  that  the  prophet  was  the 
spokesman  of  the  Most  High  who  must  be  heard. 

A  small  portion  of  the  law  preceded  the  prophets  but  the 
great  bulk  of  legislation  was  due  to  their  agitation.  They 
embedded  the  social  principles  of  their  faith  deeply  into  the  law, 
as  our  political  forefathers  implanted  the  principles  of  democracy 

♦Page  13. 
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into  our  constitution.     This  is  seen  in  regard  to  land.  The 
prophets  taught  tnat  the  land  belonged  to  the  people.  Because 
it  was  for  tne  benefit  of  all  the  principle  of  conservation  of 
natural  resources  was  early  taught.      "When  ye  come  into  the 
land  which  I  give  you,  then  snail  tne  land  keep  a  Sabbath  unto 
Jehovah,  six  years  thou  shall  sow  the  field,  and  six  years  thou 
shalt  prune  thy  vineyard,  and  gather  in  the  fruits  thereof;  but 
in  tne  seventh  year  snail  be  a  sabbath  unto  Jehovah,  tnou  shalt 
neither  sow  tny  field,  nor  prune  tny  vineyard.      That  which 
groweth  of  itself  of  thy  harvest  thou  shalt  not  reap,  and  the 
grapes  of  thy  undressed  vine  thou  shalt  not  gatner,   it  shall  be  a 
year  of  solemn  rest  for  tne  land.     And  tne  sabbath  of  the  land 
shall  be  for  food  for  you,  for  thee  and  for  thy  servant  and  for 
thy  maid,  and  for  tny  hired  servant  and  for  thy  stranger,  who 
sojourn  with  tnee.     And  for  tny  cattle,  and  for  tne  beasts  tnat 
are  in  thy  land  snail  all  the  increase  thereof  be  for  food." 

The  rights  of  labor  were  clearly  taught  by  tne  prophets  and 
expressed  in  tne  law.     "Thou  shalt  not  oppress  a  hired  servant 
that  is  poor  and  needy,  whether  ne  be  of  thy  brethern,  or  of  thy 
sojourners  tnat  are  in  tny  land  within  thy  gates  -  in  his  day 
thou  snalt  give  him  his  hire,  neitner  snail  tne  sun  go  down  upon 
(for  he  is  poor  and  settetn  his  neart  on  it)  lest  he  cry  against 
thee  unto  Jenovah,  and  it  be  a  sin  unto  tnee."     Deuteronomy  24.14-15. 

Soares  in  Tne  Social  Institutions  and  Ideals  of  tne  Bible,* 
points  out  tnat  tne  Hebrews  first  had  a  form  of  law  which  was 
crude  and  primitive.     The  principle  of  blood  revenge  was  upheld 
II  Samuel  3.30.     "So  Joab  and  Abishai,  his  brother,  slew  Abner, 
because  he  had  killed  their  brother  Ashel  at  Gibeon  in  the  battle" 

♦Page  20. 
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Also  in  Exodus  21.23ff.      "But  if  any  harm  follow  thou  shalt  give 
life  for  life,  eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth,  hand  for  hand,  foot 
for  foot,  burning  for  burning,  stripe  for  stripe".     It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  human  life  was  not  held  sacred  until  after  generations 
of  prophetic  teaching. 

The  influence  of  the  prophets  is  seen  in  the  Deuteronomic 
legislation  which  was  more  humane.     Not  only  was  the  actual  taking 
of  life  forbidden  but  every  precaution  was  urged  for  the  protection 
of  life.    Laws  for  the  public  safety  began  in  this  early  period  - 
Deuteronomy  22.8.     "Wnen  thou  buildest  a  new  house,  then  shalt 
thou  make  a  battlement  for  thy  roof,  that  tnou  bring  not  blood 
upon  thy  house,  if  any  man  fall  from  hence  J* 

Deeds  for  property  were  also  held  sacred  as  is  indicated  by 
the  ordinance  in  Deuteronomy  19.14.     "Thou  shalt  not  remove  thy 
neighbor's  landmark,  which  they  of  old  have  set,  in  tnine  inheri- 
tance which  thou  shalt  inherit  in  the  land  that  Jehovah  thy  God 
giveth  thee  to  possess  it." 

Crime  was  punishable  by  death  as  is  seen  in  the  case  of  the 
stern  sentence  passed  upon  Achan-Joshua  7.24-25.    Each  man  was  to 
be  held  responsible  for  his  own  misdeeds,  Deuteronomy  24.16.  "The 
fathers  shall  not  be  put  to  death  for  tne  cnildren,  neither  shall 
the  children  be  put  to  death  for  the  fatners;  every  man  shall  be 
put  to  death  for  his  own  sin." 

The  literary  prophets  again  and  again  appealed  to  the  law 
upon     social    grounds.    Rignteousness  and  justice  had  found  legis- 
lative enactment,  Deuteronomy  16.  18-20.  "Judges  and  officers  shalt 
thou  make  thee  in  all  thy  gates,  which  Jenovah  thy  God  giveth  thee, 
according  to  thy  tribes;  and  they  shall  judge  the  people  with 
righteousness.    Thou    shalt  not  wrest  justice;  thou  shalt  not 
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respect  persons,  neither  shalt  thou  take  a  bribe,  for  a  bribe 
doth  blind  the  eyes  of  the  wise,  and  pervert  the  words  of  the 
righteous."     The  lofty  idealism  behind  tnis  and  the  following 
passages  need  not  be  commented  upon.     In  it  we  see  tne  majesty 
of  the  law  as  the  defender  of  tne  people  without  regard  to  class 
or  distinction.     Deuteronomy  24.14.15.17.  "Thou  shalt  not  oppress 
a  hired  servant  tnat  is  poor  and  needy,  whether  he  be  of  bretnern, 
or  of  thy  sojourners  that  are  in  tny  land  within  thy  gates  in  his 
day  thou  shalt  give  him  his  hire,  neither  shall  tne  sun  go  down 
upon  it  (for  he  is  poor  and  seeteth  his  heart  upon  it)  lest  he  cry 

against  tnee  unto  Jehovah,  and  it  be  a  sin  unto  the         Thou  shalt 

not  wrest  tne  justice  due  to  sojourner,  or  to  tne  fatherless,  nor 
take  the  widows  raiment  to  pledge." 

PART  II. 

THE  SOCIAL  EVILS  gglgjj  CONFRONTED  THE  PROPHETS. 

George  A'Jam  Smith  points  out  the  reason  for  the  reality 
of  tne  prophetic  message  for  our  own  time.        They  found  the 
same  conditions  of  ease  and  luxury  tnat  are  so  Characteristic  of 
our  age. 

Under  Jereboam  and  Uzziah,  city  life  developed  and  civili- 
zation advanced  accordingly.     There  was  a  closer  intercourse  than 
ever  with  foreign  nations  and  tneir  cults  wnicn  left  its  influence 
upon  the  life  of  tne  people.     There  were  all  the  temptations  of 
rapid  wealth,  all  tne  dangers  of  an  increasing  poverty.     Tne  growth 
of  comfort  among  tne  rulers  meant  the- growth  of  thoughtlessness. 
Cruelty  multiplied  with  refinement.     The  upper  classes  were  lifted 
away  from  feeling  tne  real  woes  of  the  people.     "It  is  all  this 
that  makes  tne  message  of  tne  prophets  of  tne  eighth  century  so  modern 


while  Elijah's  life  is  still  so  ancient.     With  him  we  are  back  in 
the  times  of  our  border  wars  -  of  Wallace  and  Bruce;  with  Amos 
we  stand  among  the  conditions  of  our  own  day."* 

THE  SOCIAL  IIESSAGE  OF  ThE  INDIVIDUAL  PROPHETS; 

V.'ith  civilization  came  literature.     It  was  tnrougn  tne  in- 
fluence of  the  prophets  that  much  of  Israel's  literature  and  laws 
were  written.     Tneir  work  was  not  simply  interpretative  but  creative 
not  only  in  tne  sense  of  prophecy  but  of  legislation. 

The  teaching  of  tne  prophets  of  Israel  was  in  marked  contrast 
to  that  of  the  religious  leaders  of  tneir  neighbors.     Every  Semitic 
tribe  had  its  god.     The  piety  demanded  by  these  cults  was  simply  a 
loyalty  to  ritual;  tne  morality  required  was  devoid  of  all  ethical 
content.     It  was  tne  social  message  wnich  distinguishes  tne  prophets 

Israel  began  as  a  theocracy.     As  long  as  tne  religious  leader 
ruled,  it  was  not  diiiicult  to  maintain  a  just  soclax  order.  Ethical 
monotheism,  which  was  tne  foundation  stone  of  tne  religion  of  Israel 
demanded  tnis.     It  was  witn  tne  comin^  01  the  monarchy  that  class 
distinctions  became  marked.     The  prophet,  under  tnis  system,  was, 
at  times,  tne  lone  representative  01  justice. 

The  burden  of  tne  prophets  teacning  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
words  of  Kosea  6.6:  "I  desire  goodness  and  not  sacrifice."  Isaiah 
sees  only  one  way  to  atone  for  the  disasters  that  have  overcome  tne 
nation."     Seek  justice,  relieve  tne  oppressed.     Secure  justice  for 
the  orphan  and  plead  for  tne  widow.     Isaiah  1.10-17.  Micah's  sub- 
lime pronouncement  will  live  forever  on  account  01  its  social  import- 
"He  hath  snowed  thee  0  man,  what  is  good  and  wnat  dotn  Jenovah  re- 
quire of  tnee  but  to  justly,  and  to  love  mercy  and  to  walk  humbly 

♦Tne  Twelve  Minor  Prophets,  In  an  Exposition  of  tne  Bible 
Volume  IV  -  Page  451. 


with  thy  God."    Micah  6.8. 

The  very  names  wnich  the  prophets  applied  to  Jehovah  are 
significant  from  the  standpoint  of  their  social  application.  They 
spoke  of  the  Almignty  as  King,  Ps.  24.10.     Ruler,  Isaiah  9.16. 

♦John  Godfrey  Hill, in  his  Prophets  in  the  Light  of  Today, 
tells  us  tnat  tne  prophets  presented  Jehovah  to  the  people  tnrough 
seven  living  ideas.    These  were  all  social  in  their  application. 
The  first  emphasis  was  Jehovah's  supremacy  which  carried  with  it 
the  truth  of  impartial  justice  upheld  by  Isaiah.     Life  was  a  Holy 
Mission,  not  only  for  the  individual  but  for  the  nation.     It  was 
the  collective  expression  of  faith  and  works  tnat  was  on  supreme 
value.     Not  only  was  every  life  a  plan  of  God  but  tne  nation  also 
was  called  for  a  supreme  task  in  the  world.     Amos  3.2.  declares  - 
"You  only  have  I  known  of  all  the  families  of  tne  earth;  therefore 
I  will  visit  upon  you  all  your  iniquities."    Hosea  II. 1.  brings 
out  the  same  significant  truth  -  "When  Israel  was  a  cnild,  then  I 
loved  him  and  called  my  son  out  of  ^gypt."    Micah  6.4  -  "For  I 
brought  tuee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  and  redeemed  tnee  out  of  the 
house  of  bondage;  and  I  sent  before  tnee  Moses,  Aaron  and  Miriam." 
Isaiah  is  even  more  explicit,  Isaiah  43.21.     "The  people  which  I 
formed  for  myself,  tnat  tney  might  set  forth  my  praise." 

The  point  of  all  this  is  that  the  proohets  addressed  the 
nation  in  the  same  way  tnat  later  preachers  addressed  the  individual. 
They  could  not  divorce  social  sins  for  personal  sins.     The  religious 
leaders  were  responsible  for  the  social  order  of  their  day.     If  it 
was  corrupt  tnen  religion  had  failed.     The  ascetic  idea  of  leaving 
society  to  its  fate  and  leading  a  personal  life  of  devotion,  never 

♦Pages  147  to  152. 
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could  have  found  a  place  in  the  teaching  of  the  prophets.  Israel 
was  a  unit,  just  as  Jehovah  demanded  the  allegiance  of  individual 
he  demanded  the  nation.    There  could  be  no  division  of  sacred  and 

<S  secular  interests. 

Another  prominent  note  in  the  teachings  of  the  prophets  was 
the  disciplinary  nature  of  suffering  and  misfortune.     This  again 
was  always  approached  from  the  social  view-point,  war,  pestilence, 
famine  and  earthquake  all  had  some  corrective  meaning  for  the 
nation.     In  Isaiah  10.16.     "Therefore  will  the  Lord  Jehovah  of 
nosts,  send  among  his  fat  ones  leaness,  and  under  his  glory  there 
shall  be  kindled  a  burning  like  the  burning  of  fire."      While  some 
scholars  nave  assigned  this  to  a  later  date  it  is  so  characteristic 
of  Isaiah  as  not  to  lose  its  significance.    Amos  is  literally 
suggesting  calamity  when  he  says  in  Amos  1.2.  "Jehovah  will  roar 
from  Zion,  and  utter  his  voice  from  Jerusalem,  and  the  pastures  of 
the  shepherds  shall  mourn,  and  tne  top  of  Carmel  shall  wither." 

Amos  represents  Jehovah  as  actually  nating  such  external  forms 
of  worship  wnen  there  is  not  spirit  of  devotion  behind  it.     In  the 
most  sublime  passage  in  his  prophecy  he  represents  Jehovah  as  saying- 
"I  hate,  I  despise  your  feasts,  and  I  will  take  no  delight  in  your 
solemn  assemblies.     Yea  though  you  offer  me  your  burnt  offerings, 
I  will  not  accept  them;  neither  will  I  regard  the  peace  offerings 
of  your  fat  beasts.     Take  thou  away  from  me  the  noise  of  thy  songs; 
for  I  will  not  hear  the  melody  of  thy  viols  but  let  justice  roll 

r  down  as  waters  and  righteousness  as  a  mighty  stream. 

In  a  recent  book,  "Great  Men  and  Movements  in  Israel,"* 
by  Rudolf  Kittel,  the  author  develops  the  thought  that  Elijah, 
and  others  who  opposed  Baal  worsnip,  did  so  for  social  reasons.  It 
was  not  so  much  a  question  of  monotheism  or  heathen  rites.  Baal 

♦Pages  173-174. 
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worship  permitted  immoral  relations  between  tne  sexes  and  threatened 

to  overthrow  the  family.     It  was  the  lax  moral  code  that  made  its 

strongest  appeal  to  the  Hebrew  people.    Racial  pride  alone  would 

have  prevented  them  from  admitting  that  any  otner  religion  was 

superior  to  their  own.    But  they  were  again  and  again  unable  to 

stand  before  tnis  insidious  social  temptation. 

Kittel*  further  sees  a  social  message  in  Hosea's  figure  of 

the  unfaithful  wife  who  was  forgiven  by  her  husband.     This  social 

sin  was  common  in  tne  prophet's  day.     In  this  illustration  he  is 

the 

not  seeking  to  reveal  the  love  of  God  but/ enorsaity  of  tnis  sin, 
which,  base  as  it  is,  Jehovah  will  overlook  if  Israel  will  but 
return  in  the  spirit  of  true  repentance. 

Jeremiah  is  known  as  tne  prophet  01  personal  piety  and  while 
his  message  is  largely  individualistic,  he  denounces  the  same  social 
evils  as  the  other  prophets.     Chief  among  tne  shortcomings  of  the 
people  is  the  belief  that  formalism  can  atone  for  social  injustice 
and  personal  devotion.     Jeremiah  is  historical  in  his  method  and 
declares  for  Jehovah  -  "For  I  spake  not  to  your  fathers  nor  com- 
manded them  in  tne  day  that  I  brought  t^em  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt 
concerning  burnt  offerings  or  sacrifices  -  but  tnis  thing  I  com- 
manded them,  saying,  Hearken  unto  my  voice  and  I  will  be  your  God, 
and  ye  shall  be  my  people;  and  walk  in  all  the  way  that  I  command 
you,  that  it  may  be  well  with  you."    Jeremiah  7.23. 

Dr.  Kittel*  sees  in  Jeremiah  the  greatest  of  all  the  prophets. 
While  he  admits  that  he  is  known  as  the  prophet  of  personal  piety 
he  insists  that  he  in  reality  gave  a  social  message  in  proclaiming 
rignteousness  as  the  one  requirement  of  religion. 

Soares*  tells  us  that  tne  prophets  took  primitive  religious 
♦Page  245. 

♦Great  ien  and  Movements  in  Israel."  Page  334. 

♦The  Social  Ideals  and  Institutions  of  the  Bible."  Page  209. 
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conceptions  of  the  people  and  out  of  them  moulded  a  righteous  social 
order  or  when  tney  failed  to  do  this  tney  cried  aloud  and  spared  not 
high  or  low.    While  he  was  a  part  of  the  social  order  he  was  also 

€,  its  critic. 

Jeremiah  traces  cause  and  e f feet  when  he  pictures  the  social 
evils  of  his  time  and  sees  punishment  coming  as  a  result.  Jeremiah 
23.9-12.   "Concerning  the  prophets.     My  heart  within  me  is  broken, 
all  my  hones  shake,  I  am  like  a  drunken  man,  and  like  a  man  whom 
wine  hath  overcome  because  of  Jehovah  and  because  of  his  holy  words. 
Tor  the  land  is  full  of  adulterers,  for  because  of  swearing  the 
land  mourneth,  the  pastares  of  the  wilderness  are  dried  up.  And 
their  course  is  evil  and  their  mignt  is  not  right;  for  both  prophet 
and  priest  are  profane,  yea  in  my  house  have  I  found  their  wicked- 
ness saith  Jehovah,     therefore  this  way  snail  be  unto  them  as 
slippery  places  in  the  darkness,  they  shall  be  driven  on,  and  fall 
therein,  for  I  will  bring  evil  upon  them,  even  the  year  of  their 
visitation,  saith  Jehovah. " 

Jeremiah,  in  addition  to  what  has  already  been  noted,  de- 
nounced the  rich  men  for  the  manner  in  which  they  had  gained  their 
wealth.     "For  among  my  people  are  found  wicked  men;  they  watch  as 
fowlers  lie  in  wait;  they  set  a  trap,  they  catch  men.     As  a  cage  is 
full  of  birds  so  are  their  houses  full  of  deceit;  therefore  are 
they  become  great  and  waxed  rich.     They  are  waxed  fat,  they  shine; 
yea,  tney  overpass  in  deeds  of  wickedness;  they  :lead  not  the 

•*  cause,  the  cause  of  the  fatherless,  that  they  may  prosper;  and  the 

right  of  the  needy  do  they  judge."    Jeremiah  5.  26-28. 

It  would  appear  from  all  of  these  pronouncements  of  the 
propnets  that  they  were  the  only  voices  raised  in  behalf  of  the 
poor.     The  idea  philanthropy;;  and  tne  responsibility  of  the  rich 
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for  the  unfortunate  did  not  seem  to  appear  to  be  recognized  by  the 
prosperous  at  tr.is  period. 

Social  wrongs  are  felt  more  keenly  in  the  country  than  in  the 
city.    All  the  uprisings  upon  the  part  of  tue  people  against  in- 
justice have  had,  for  the  most  part,  their  inception  in  the  country. 
It  was  so  in  ancient  Rome,  in  France  during  the  Revolution,  and  in 
Ireland  in  more  recent  years. 

The  prophets,  for  the  most  part,  came  from  the  country  and 
were  of  humble  birth.     Isaiah  was  tne  outstanding  exception.  He 
knew  the  city  and  denounced  tne  people  for  their  sin  and  folly  even 
including  in  his  lists  of  evils  the  fashions  of  his  day,  particular- 
ly the  dres6  of  women,  and  their  godless  simpering  ways.     The  other 
prophets,  however,  sprang  from  the  soil.      There  was  something 
elemental  about  them.     Because  tney  were  of  tne  people  tney  felt  the 
people's  wrong.     A  bishop  once  said  that  every  agitator  in  the 
church  was  a  man  who  was  suffering  from  personal  disappointment. 
This  leader  was  amusing  without  knowing  it.     This  is  the  one  require- 
ment, ti-at  tne  reformer  snail  feel  a  sense  of  personal  wrong.  Always 
will  tnere  be  exceptions  like  Wendell  Pnillips,  Isaiah,  George 
Washington.     But  for  the  most  part  the  social  reformer  must  be  like 
Lincoln,  of  the  people. 

The  propnets  declared  that  religion  and  ethics  were  inseparable. 
The  religion  of  Baal  and  otner  tribes  with  whom  they  came  in  contact 
appealed  to  the  Israelites  because  it  didnot  rebuke  anti-social 
tendencies.     Tne  proohets  stood  for  the  social  solidarity  of  tne 
peoole;  Israel  and  Judah  were  spoken  of  collectively. 

When  the  Jews  ceased  to  be  a  nomad  people  certain  social 
evils  arose  that  could  not  jossibly  exist  among  wandering  tribes, 
land  grabbing  was  as  common  in  Israel'  as  in  our  own  day.  Isaiah 
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rebukes  the  mad  desire  to  make  money  in  real-estate  "by  oppressing 
tue  poor  when  he  says  -  "Woe  unto  them  that  join  house  to  house, 
that  lay  field  to  field,  tiil  there  "by  no  room,  and  ye  be  made  to 
dwell  alone,  in  tne  midst  of  the  land."     Isaiah  5.8. 

Hosea  is  known  as  the  prophet  of  love.     He  gives  less  atten- 
tion to  social  evils  among  the  wealthy  and  deals  with  society  as  a 
whole.     However,  he  gave  a  social  message  under  the  figure  of  an  un- 
faithful wife  who  was  forgiven  by  her  husband.     Even  so  would  Israel 
be  forgiven  if  she  returned  to  Jehovah.     Like  the  other  prophets  he 
does  not  hesitate  to  rebuke  iniquity  in  high  places.   "The  princes  of 
Judah  are  like  them  tnat  remove  the  land  mark.     I  will  pour  out  my 
wrath  upon  them  like  water."  Hosea  5.10.  He  is  less  class  conscious 
and  deals  with  the  sins  of  society  as  a  whole  such  as  impurity,  dis- 
honesty and  murder.     He  rebukes  the  priests  in  the  famous  epigram  - 
"And  it  shall  be  like  people,  like  priest."    Hosea  4.9. 

Micah  has  been  called  tne  prophet  of  tne  poor.     In  this  he 
does  not  differ  greatly  from  the  others.    .The  rich  were  starving 
tne  people  and  making  profit  out  of  the  land.     Moreover  they  had 
religion  on  their  side  just  as  tne  pirates  of  industry  today.  There 
were  false  prophets  wi.o  took  the  side  of  tne  rich.     To  them  Mica,h 
devotes  nis  oracle  in  Chapter  III.     "Thus  saith  Jehovah  against  the 
prophets  who  lead  my  people  astray.     Who  while  tney  nave  aught  between 
their  teeth  proclaim  peace.     But  against  him  who  will  not  lay  to 
their  mouths  they  sanctify  war.     Wherefore  nigat  shall  be  yours 
without  vision.     And  yours  snail  be  darkness  without  divination. 
And  tne  sun  shall  go  down  on  tne  prophets." 

Micah  also  sees  the  oppression  of  the  poor  when  he  cries  out 
"And  they  covet  fields  and  seize  them;  2nd  houses,  and  take  them 
away;  and  they  oppress  a  man  and  his  house,  even  a  man  and  his 
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heritage.    Micah  2.2.    Amos  is  flaying  the  same  evils  in  his 
words,  "Thus  saith  Jehovah;  for  three  transgressions  of  Israel,  yea,  for 
four, I  will  not  take  away  tne  punishment  thereof,  because  they  have 
sold  tne  righteous  for  silver  and  the  needy  for  a  pair  of  shoes." 
Amos  2.6. 

This  same  denouncing  of  religious  and  political  leaders  for 
corruption  is  found  in  Micah  as  in  all  the  prophets  of  tnat  period. 
"And      hear  ye  nouse  of  Jacob,  and  rulers  of  the  house  of  Israel; 
is  it  not  for  you  to  know  justice?  Ye  who  nate  the  good  and  love 
the  evil;  who  pluck  off  their  skin  from  off  them,  and  their  flesh 
from  off  their  hones,  wno  also  eat  the  flesh  of  my  people,  and  flay 
tneir  skin  from  off  them,  and  break  their  bones,  and  chop  them  in 
pieces,  as  for  tne  pot,  and  as  flesh  within  tne  caldron.    Then  shall 
they  cry  unto  Jehovah  but  he  will  not  answer  them;  yea  he  will 
hide  his  face  from  tnem  at  that  time,  according  as  they  nave  wrought 
evil  in  their  doings."    Micah  3.1-4. 

Micah  also  calls  tne  prophets  to  account  "that  cause  ray 
people  to  err  tnat  bite  with  tneir  teeth  and  cry  peace."     This  is  in 
the  sa:v.e  chapter  so  tnat  it  would  appear  that  tne  prophet  held 
these  teachers  in  a  large  measure  responsible  for  the  empty  formalism 
tnat  existed. 

Three  classes  of  leaders  fall  under  Micah 's  indictment  in 
this  remarkable  chapter  "The  neads  judge  for  reward,  the  priests 
teach  for  hire,  and  the  prophets  thereof  divine  for  money". 

The  doom  which  these  prophets  saw  coming  upon  the  people  was 
coming  as  a  result  of  this  perversion  of  justice  "Zion,"  declares 
Micah,  "snail  be  plowed  as  a  field,  and  Jerusalem  shall  become  as 
neaps,  and  tne  mountains  of  tne  nouse  as  tne  niga  places  of  the 
forest. " 
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Habakkuk,  and  others,  saw  in  the  enemies  of  Israel  the  in- 
struments in  tne  hand  of  Jehovah  to  punish  the  people.     What  is 
really  meant  that  they  have  beoome  enervated  by  voluptuous  living, 
that  they  are  incapable  of  withstanding  the  assaults  of  their  foes. 
These  utterances  of  tne  prophets  did  not  sound  very  patriotic  but 
they  were  none  the  less  true.     Habakkuk  declares  that  the  Chaldeans 
are  to  sweep  all  before  them.     To  make  it  even  more  vivid  he  de- 
clares that  Jehovah  has  even  raised  up  this  nation  for  the  over- 
throw of  Israel.     Habakkuk  differs  from  tne  otner  propnets  in  point 
of  view  of  presenting  his  message,  in  tnat  he  represents  himself 
as  questioning  Jehovah  concerning  conditions.        "0  Jehovah  how  long 
shall  I  cry,  and  thou  wilt  not  near?     I  cry  unto  thee  of  violence, 
and  thou  wilt  not  save.     Why  dost  thou  show  me  iniquity, and  look 
upon  perverseness  for  destruction  and  violence  are  before  me,  and 
there  is  strife  and  contention  that  risetn  up.     There  for  the 
law  is  slacked  and  justice  doth  never  go  fort^;  for  tne  wicked 
doth  compass  about  tne  righteous;  tnerefore  justice  goeth  forth 
perverted."      Habakkuk  1.2-4. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  tne  propnetic  word  was  always  a 
demand  for  social  righteousness.     There  is  not  a  single  prophet  who 
did  not  preach  a  social  religion.     Amos  was  the  prophet  of  moral 
law  but  it  was  a  law  that  passed  from  tne  individual  to  society  as 
whole.     Isaiah  was  tne  prophet  of  faith  but  it  was  a  faith  wnich  be- 
lieved in  a  redeemed  social  order.     It  was  a  faith  that  held  that  social 
evils  could  be  eliminated  and  found  expression  in  tne  exhortation. 
"Wasn  you  and  make  you  clean,  put  away  tne  evil  out  of  your  doings — 
seek  justice,  relieve  the  oppressed,  judge  tne  fatherless,  plead 
for  the  widows."      Jeremiah  is  known  as  the  prophet  of  personal  piety 
but  it  did  not  stop  tnere.     He  neld  that  tne  people  must  "execute 
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justice  "between  man  and  his  neighbor  -  oppress  not  the  stranger, 
the  fatherless  and  the  widow." 

The  average  3ible  reader  does  not  appreciate  the  fact  that 
Israel  fell  for  the  same  reason  that  Rome  declined  and  came  to  rain. 
It  was  all  due  to  the  corruption  of  the  social  life  of  the  people. 
The  fanily  was  the  great  source  of  strength  and  when  its  springs 
became  poisoned  there  could  be  but  one  result. 

Zephaniah  brought  nothing  new/fcui,  like  the  others  he  is 
destructive  in  his  message.    He  sees  doom  coming  as  a  result  of  the 
social  sins  of  the  people.    His  anger  is  aroused  at  the  complacency 
of  the  people,  who  in  spite  of  their  sinfulness  look  blandly  forward 
to  the  day  of  Jehovah  as  a  time  of  blessing  for  them.  Zephaniah, 
like  the  ether  prophets,  sees  in  the  day  of  Jehovah  a  time  of  bitter 
reckoning  for  the  people.     "The  great  day  of  Jehovah  is  near,  it 
is  near  and  hasteth  greatly,  even  the  voice  of  the  day  of  Jehovah, 
the  mighty  man  crieth  there  bitterly.     That  day  is  a  day  of  wrath, 
a  day  of  trouble  and  distress,  a  day  of  wasteness  and  desolation, 
a  day  of  darkness  and  gloominess,  a  day  of  clouds  and  thick  darkness, 
a  day  of  trumpet  and  alarm  against  the  fortified  cities,  and  against 
the  high  battlements.     And  I  will  bring  distress  upon  men, that  they 
shall  walk  like  blind  men,  because  they  have  sinned  against  Jehovah, 
and  their  blood  shall  be  poured  out  as  dust,  and  their  flesh  as 
dung."     Zephaniah  1.14-18. 

Coming  to  Ezekiel  5.12  we  find  a  similar  pronouncement.  "A 
third  part  of  thee  shall  die  with  pestilence,  and  with  famine  shall 
they  be  consumed  in  the  midst  of  tnee;  and  a  third  part  shall  fall  by 
the  sword  round  about  tnee;  and  a  third  part  I  will  scatter  unto  all 
the  winds,  and  will  draw  out  a  sword  after  them." 

Today  we  deal  with  the  problem  of  evil  for  the  most  part  aa 


it  affects  the  individual,  and  rarely  approacn  it  from  a  collective 
angle.    We  cannot  trace  the  disasters  which  occur  in  our  physical  world 
to  social  or  personal  causes.     Our  conception  of  a  benevolent  God 
will  not  permit  this.  Tne  occasional  preacner  who  has  tne  temerity 

to  see  God's  hand  directly  in  flood,  war  or  otner  disaster  is  not  neld 
in  high  esteem.     His  viewpoint  is  considered  crude  and  unscholarly. 
Yet  tnere  was  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  tne  prophets.     Misfortune  to 
them  meant  one  tiling,  and  that  was  the  displeasure  of  Jehovah.  Txiis 
was,  of  course,  tne  answer  to  physical  suffering  as  is  seen  tne 
attitude  oi  tne  friends  of  Job.     While  we  cannot  accept  such  an  ex- 
planation of  tne  problem  oi  evil  today,  ti.e  prophetic  conviction  of 
the  nand  of  God  in  misfortune  is  needed  if  we  are  to  understand  its 
disciplinary  nature.     People  often  bring  social  suffering  upon  tnem- 
selves,  just  how  often  is  difiicult  to  trace.     Certain  it  is  tnat  any 
group  which  ignores  God  in  times  of  prosperity  and  openly  defy  nis  laws, 
are  in  no  position  to  invoke  His  aid  in  tne  nour  of  peril.  The 
social  teaching  of  tne  propnets  in  regard  to  tnis  problem  has  value 
today  if  not  carried  to  extremes. 

Ezekiel  is  known  as  tne  prophet  of  ceremonialism.  He 
c/.eris^ed  tne  nope  of  a  new  nation  after  the  return  of  tne  people. 
While  he  dealt  largely  with  tne  ritualistic  side  of  worsnip  the 
social  empnasis  is  not  lacking  as  is  seen  in  Chapter  13.     The  one 
requirement  aere  is  that  "a  man  be  just,  and  do  tnat  wnicn  is  law- 
ful and  right."    This  passage  is  closely  akin  to  tnat  recorded  of 
our  Lord  in  Mattnew.  "Inasmuch  as  ye  nave  done  it  unto  one  of  the 
least  of  tnese  my  brethren,  ye  nave  done  it  unto  me." 

Tne  interpretation  of  suffering  by  tne  proonets  was  not  as 
crude  as  mignt  be  imagined  upon  first  thought.  It  has  been  said 
that  punishment  can  nave  no  moral  value  unless  it  has  for  its  aim 


IS 


the  redemption  of  the  one  punished.     Otherwise  it  is  simply  crude 
and  barbarous  revenge.     All  the  suffering  wnich  the  prophets  pre- 
dicted and  which  came  upon  the  people,  had  corrective  value. 
t>  The  above  consideration  suggests  another  feature  of  the 

prophetic  teaching  as  pointed  out  by  Hiil*  -  the  redeemability  of 
man  and  society.     "Israel  must  become  a  Kingdom  of  priests  and  a 
holy  nation."    Ex.  19,  6.     Here  we  have  the  direct  social  ideal 

hich  is  the  very  heart  of  religion.     The  prophets  were  determined  to 
establish  a  community  wnere  Jehovah's  rule  would  be  supreme.  Nothing 
less  could  be  tolerated.     It  might,  at  times,  make  them  asectics  in  a 
social  sense  in  that  they  insisted  that  Israel  should  draw  apart  and 
become  a  separate  people.     Later  we  snail  see  how  thia  conviction 
was  to  go  from  the  nation  to  other  people,  but  tne  inner  circle  must 
first  be  established  in  trutn  and  rignteousness.     It  was  the  same 
conviction  that  drove  the  Pilgrims  over  tne  stormy  seas  to  the 
wilderness  of  America.     They  simply  could  not  live  among  unethical 
and  unholy  conditions.     There  could  not  be  one  law  for  Sunday  and 
anotner  for  week  days.     Somewhere  under  Grod,  it  mignt  be  at  the 
ends  of  tne  earth,  a  better  social  order  could  be  established.  This 
was  not  only  to  find  expression  in  tne  future  but  it  was  to  be  im- 
mediate. 

This  social  order  was  to  prepare  tne  way  for  theultimate 
triumph  of  Jenovah,  a  fact  wnich  ever  cneered  tne  hearts  of  tne 
propnets.     No  matter  now  unpromising  tne  present  outlook  might  be 

» 

/  Jenovah  was  able  to  overcome  all  opposition  in  his  own  good  time. 

Isaiah  54.17.  "No  weapon  that  is  formed  against  tnee  snail  prosper, 
and  every  tongue  tnat  shalt  rise  against  tnee  in  judgment  shslt  thou 
condemn. 11 

♦The  Prophets  in  tne  Light  of  Today."    Pages  lb3-154. 
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Hicah  4.1-5.     "But  in  the  latter  days  it  snail  come  to  pass  that 
the  mountain  of  Jehovah's  house  shall  be  established  on  the  top  of 
the  mountains,  and  it  shall  be  exalted  among  tne  hills;  and  the 
people  snail  flow  unto  it.     And  many  snail  go  and  many  nations  shall 
go  and  say,  come  ye,  and  let  us  go  up  to  the  mountain  of  Jehovah,  and 
to  tne  house  of  the  God  of  Jacob;  and  he  will  teach  us  hisways,  and 
we  will  walk  in  his  paths.    For  out  of  Zion  shall  go  forth  tne  lav;, 
and  tne  word  of  Jenovah  from  Jerusalem  and  he  will  judge  between 
many  people,  and  will  decide  concerning  strong  nations  afar  off;  and 
they  snail  beat  tneir  swords  into  plough- snares,  and  their  spears 
into  pruning  hooks;  nation  snail  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation, 
neither  shall  tney  learn  war  any  more.     But  tney  shall  sit  every  one 
under  his  vine  and  under  his  fig  tree;  and  none  snail  make  them 
afraid;  for  tne  mouth  of  Jehovah  of  hosts  hath  spoken."  Jeremiah  31.12. 
"And  tney  snail  come  and  sing  in  the  heignt  of  Zion,  and  snail  flow 
into  tne  goodness  of  Jenovah,  to  tne  grain  and  to  tne  new  wine,  and  to 
the  oil,  and  to  the  young  of  the  flock  and  of  tne  herd;  and  tneir  soul 
snail  be  as  a  watered  garden;  and  tney  snail  not  'sorrow  any  more  at  all." 
Ezekiel  34.  25-29.  "And  I  will  make  wjith  tnem  a  covenant  of  peace,  and 
will  cause  evil  beasts  to  cease  out  oi  tne  land;  and  tney  shall  dwell 
securely  in  the  wilderness,  and  sleep  in  the  woods.  And  I  will  make  them 
and  tne  places  around  about  my  hill  a  blessing;  and  I  will  cause  the 
shower  to  come  down  in  its  season;  and  tnere  snail  be  showers  of  bless- 
ing. And  tne  tree  of  tne  field  snail  yield  its  fruit,  and  tne  eartn  shall 
yield  its  increase,  and  tney  shall  be  secure  in  their  land;  and  tney 
shall  know  tnat  I  am  Jehovah  wnen  I  have  broken  tne  bars  of  tneir  yoke, 
and  have  delivered  tnem  out  of  tne  hand  of  tnose  that  made  bondmen  of 
them. And  tney  shall  no  morebe  a  prey  to  tne  nations, neitner  snail  the 
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beasts  of  the  earth  devour  them,  but  tney  snail  dwell  securely,  and 
none  shall  make  them  afraid." 

The  triumph  of  God  to  the  mind  of  the  prophets  meant  a  new 
social  order.     It  was  the  rule  of  righteousness  in  numan  relations. 
They  at  first  looked  forward  to  a  day  of  Jehovah.     Later  on  it 
became  more  definite  in  their  minds  and  they  referred  to  tne  day  of 
Jehovah.     Isaiah  24.21.     "And  it  snail  come  to  pass  on  that  day  that 
Jehovah  will  punish  tne  host  of  tne  high  ones  on  high, and  the  kings 
of  tne  eartn  upon  the  earth." 

The  message  of  the  prophets  was  always  a  prophetic  gospel 
of  social  good.     The  burden  of  their  preaching  is  summed  up  in  the 
words  of  Amos  5.24.     "Let  justice  roll  down  as  waters,  and  righteous- 
ness as  a  mignty  stream."     Isaiah  II. 4.  n-  with  righteousness  snail 
he  judge  the  poor,  and  reprove  with  equity  for  the  meek  of  the  earth; 
and  he  snail  smite  tne  earth  with  the  rod  of  his  mouth,  and  witn  the 
breatn  of  nis  lips  snail  he  slay  tne  wicked." 

The  most  impressive  feature  of  tne  prophetic  teaching  was 
their  lofty  standard  of  morality.     Jehovah  was  to  them  the  embodiment 
of  right  living.     The  one  requirement  oi  tnose  wno  would  worship  him 
was  righteousness,  right  dealings  with  their  fellows.    Amos  2.6. 
purports  to  speak  the  very  words  of  Jehovah  to  the  people  -  "Thus 
saitn  Jehovah  for  tnree  transgressions  of  Israel,  yea  four,  I  will 
not  turn  away  tne  punishment  tnereoi;  because  tney  have  sold  the 
righteousness  for  silver  and  the  needy  for  a  pair  of  siioes." 
Isaiah  1.4.       "A  sinful  nation,  a  people  laden  witn  iniquity,  a 
seed  ol  evil  doers,  cnildren  that  deal  corruptly,  they  have  forsaken 
Jehovah,  they  have  despised  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  they  are  estranged 
and  gone  backward."    Jeremiah  7.3.     "Tnus  saitn  Jehovah  of  hosts, 
the  God  of  Israel.     Amend  your  ways  and  your  doings,  and  I  will  cause 
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you  to  dwell  in  this  place.     Trust  not  in  lying  words  saying,  The 
temple  of  Jehovah,  tne  temple  of  Jehovah  are  tnese." 

The  point  of  the  above  passages  are  tnat  Jehovah  is  an  etnical 
■  -w  "being  who  demands  purity  of  worship.     Those  wno  seek  to  do  his  will 

display  it  in  their  dealings  with  their  fellowmen.      To  deal  unjustly 
with  one's  fellows  and  then  seek  to  appease  Jehovah  with  "burnt 
offerings  or  other  ceremonialism  is  to  insult  his  ethical  character. 

As  Horace  Bushnell,*  and  otner  great  preachers  in  the  last 
century,  emphasized  the  fact  tnat  every  life  is  a  plan  of  God,  so 
the  prophets  applied  this  truth  in  a  collective  sense  to  the  nation, 
the  People  were  tne  subject  of  redemption.     They  nave  been  called  by 
Jehovah  and  f or  t nat  reason  must  be  redeemed.     His  plan  for  them 
must  be  fulfilled.     Isaiah  41.9.     "Thou  whom  I  nave  taken  hold  of 
from  the  ends  of  tne  earth,  and  called  from  tne  corners  thereof, 
and  said  unto  tnee,  Tnou  art  my  servant  I  have  cnosen  tnee  and  not 
cast  tnee  away,  fear  not  for  I  am  with  tnee,  be  not  dismayed  for  I 
am  thy  God."     Isaiah  4-^.3.     "I  will  pour  my  spirit  upon  thy  seed, 
and  my  blessing  upon  thine  offering;  and  they  shall  spring  up  among 
the  grass  as  willows  by  thy  watercourses."     Isaiah  43.10.     "Ye  are 
my  witnesses  saith  Jehovah,  and  my  servant  whom  I  have  chosen, 
that  ye  may  know  and  believe  me,  and  understand  that  I  am  he,  before 
me  there  was  no  God  formed,  neitner  shall  there  be  after  me." 

The  prophets  were  convinced  that  tne  people  had  been  robbed 
of  both  their  social  and  religious  rights,  and  for  this  reason  de- 
nounced  the  leaders  who  were  responsible  for  tnese  conditions. 
Isaiah  42.22.     "But  this  is  a  people  robbed  and  plundered;  tney  are  all 
of  tnem  snared  in  holes,  and  they  are  hid  in  prison  nouses;  they  are 
for  a  prey  and  none  delivereth;  for  a  spoil,  and  none  saitn,  restore." 

♦Sermons,  Christ  and  His  Salvation  -  ^cribner,  New  York,  1864. 
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This  same  eciio  of  the  proihetic  social  teachings  is  found 
also  in  Proverbs  and  in  tne  book  of  Job.     In  the  lormer  we  have 
the  familiar  pronouncement  -    "Rignteousness  exaltetn  a  nation." 
There  must  nave  been  many  otner  things  wnich  were  regarded  as  con- 
tributing greatness  to  a  nation,  as  tnere  is  today.    Even  today  such 
a  declaration  is  by  no  means  commonplace.     Patriotic  speakers  nave 
told  us  ag^in  and  age  in,  tnat  tnere  were  other  tnings  tnat  are 
required,  sucn  as  defense,  education,  laws,  and  even  conquest.  That 
such  a  sublime  utterance  should  have  been  born  in  that  distant  period 
is  a  direct  indication  of  the  influence  of  the  socially-minded  prophets. 
Never  did  they  let  fall  from  their  hands  the  banner  of  social  justice. 

♦.Job  today  is  regarded  by  many  social  reformers  as  a  benevolent 
ruler,  a  sort  of  stand-patter,  who  stood  for  the  old  order  of  the 
divine  right  of  capital.     And  yet  it  is  significant  that  when  Job 
lies  stricken,  and  his  cheerful  friends  are  confident  that  his  calam- 
ity is  due  to  his  own  sinfulness,  that  the  mind  of  the  sufferer  goes 
at  once  to  social  sins,  rather  than  personal.     It  is  true  that  he 
mentions  the  sins  of  evil  desire  of  which  he  may  have  been  guilty,  but 
he  passes  quickly  to  a  broader  application  of  possible  wrong  doing  - 
"If  I  have  withheld  the  poor  from  their  desire,  Or  have  caused  the 
eyes  of  the  widow  to  fail,  Or  have  eaten  any  morsel  alone,  And  thy 
fatherless  have  not  eaten  thereof, If  I  have  seen  any  perish  for  want 
of  clothing,  Or  that  tne  needy  had  no  covering;  If  his  loins  have  not 
blessed  me,  And  if  he  hath  not  been  warmed  with  the  fleece  of  my 
«i  sheep,  If  I  have  lifted  up  my  hand  against  the  fatherless,  Because 

I  saw  my  help  in  the  gate;  Then  let  my  shoulder  fall  from  the  shoulder 
blade,  And  mine  arm  be  broken  from  the  bone." 

This  is  a  remarkable  challenge  to  all  who  knew  the  life  of 

♦The  Call  of  the  Carpenter,  Bouck  White,  Doubleday,  N.  Y. ,  1911. 


Job.     He  not  only  takes  satisfaction  in  his  personal  morality  but 

is  also  willing  to  put  the  same  test  to  his  dealings  with  his  fellows. 

Daniel  Drew  who  made  the  institution  that  bears  his  name  possible, 

0 1 

could/ truthfully  repeat  these  words  if  the  "Book  of  Daniel  Drew"* 
by  Bouck  flfhite  is  at  all  reliable. 

Even  in  the  Psalms, which  are  poetical  and  inspirational, we 
have  the  social  emphasis  which  must  have  come  as  a  result  of  the 
agitation  of  the  prophets  if  not  from  them  directly.  Passages 
discounting  sacrifices  and  burnt  offerings  could  not  have  come  from 
the  priests  who  were  specialists  in  this  line.     "Sacrifice  and  offer- 
ing thou  hast  no  delight  in;  Mine  ears  hast  thou  opened  -  Burnt 
offering  and  sin  offering  hast  thou  not  required.     Then  said  I,  Lo,  I 
am  come,  In  the  roll  of  the  book  it  is  written  of  me:  I  delight  to 
do  thy  will,  0  my  Ood."    Ps.  40.6-8. 

That  the  people  were  constantly  seeking  to  evade  social 
duties  in  elaborate  forms  of  ritualism  is  evident  from  passages 
like  the  following:     "I  will  not  reprove  thee  for  thy  sacrifices: 
And  thy  burnt  offerings  are  continually  before  me.     I  will  take  no 
bullock  out  of  thy  house,  nor  he  goats  of  thy  folds,  For  every  beast 
of  the  forest  is  mine,  And  the  cattle  upon  a  thousand  hills.  I 
know  all  the  birds  of  the  mountains.     And  the  wild  beasts  of  the 
field  are  mine.     If  I  were  hungry  I  would  not  tell  thee:  For  the 
world  is  mine  andthe  fullness  tnereof  Will  I  eat  the  flesh  of  bulls 
Or  drink  the  blood  of  goat?    Offer  unto  God  the  sacrifice  of  thanks- 
giving; And  pay  thy  vows  unto  the  Most  High."  Ps.  50.8-14. 

These  and  similar  passages  are  in  line  with  the  contention 
of  the  prophets,  that  sacrifices, and  burnt  offerings,  are  of 
secondary  importance  and  can  never  atone  for  the  neglect  of  social 
and  personal  obligations. 

*  The  Book  of  Daniel  Drew.  Doubleday,  U.  Y. ,  1907. 


The  message  of  the  book  of  Jonah  is  that  God's  gifts  must  be 
shared  with  other  peoples.        The  Israelites  were  a  chosen  people, 
not  for  their  own  welfare,  but  for  the  supreme  purpose  of  winning 
the  world.     This  the  prophets  alone  could  see.     There  were  two 
forces  struggling  for  the  mastery  in  Israel.     On  the  one  hand  were 
the  conservatives,  the  time-serving  aristocracy,  who  found  kings 
and  politicians  their  representatives.     On  the  other  hand  were  the 
prophets  who  sprang,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  common  peoole  and 
became  their  spokesmen.     The  rulers  were  concerned  with  material 
things  of  the  passing  moment,  the  prophets  with  enduring  spiritual 
and  ethical  foundations.     The  prophets  protested  against  entangling 
foreign  alliances  because  such  a  policy  was  not  in  harmony  with  the 
plan  of  Jehovah,  as  they  saw  it.     Isaiah  30.1-7.     "Woe  to  the 

rebellious  people,  saith  Jehovah,  that  take  counsel,  but  not  of  me,  and 

they 

that  make  a  league,  but  not  of  my  spirit,  that/ may  add  sin  to  sin; 
that  set  out  to  go  down  into  Egypt,  and  have  not  asked  of  my  mouth; 
to  strengthen  themselves  in  the  strength  of  Pharoah,  and  to  take 
refuge  in  the  shadow  of  Egypt.     Therefore  snail  tne  strength  of  Pharoah 
be  your  shame." 

The  climax  of  the  social  teaching  of  tne  prophets  is  found 
in  universalism  expressed  by  Deutero  and  Trito-Isaiah.     Here  we  have 
the  sublime  truth  that  Israel' 3  religion  was  to  become  the  religion 
of  the  world.     This  was  not  fully  grasped  by  all  the  prophets  so  that 
it  is  little  wonder  that  the  people  should  have  fallen  snort  in  com- 
prehension.    Isaiah  49.22.     "Thus  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah,  Behold  I 
will lift  up  my  hand  to  the  nations,  and  set  my  ensign  to  the  peoples; 
and  they  shall  bring  my  sons  in  their  bosom,  and  my  daughters  shall 
be  carried  on  their  shoulders.    And  kings  shall  be  thy  nursing  fathers, 
and  tneir  queens  thy  nursing  mothers;  they  shall  bow  down  to  thee 


with  their  faces  to  the  earth;  and  lick  the  dust  of  thy  feet;  and 

ye  shall  know  that  I  am  Jehovah;  and  they  that  wait  upon  me  shall  not 

be  put  to  shame."    This  passage  might  be  compared  with  Isaiah  61.5.6. 

"And  strangers  shall  stand  and  feed  your  flocks,  and  foreigners  shall 

be  your  plowman  and  vinedressers.     But  ye  shall  be  named  the  priests 

of  Jehovah,  men  shall  call  you  the  ministers  of  our  God;  ye  shall 

eat  the  wealth  of  nations,  and  in  their  glory  shall  ye  boast  yourselves. 

While  many  of  these  passages  suggest  the  spread  of  a  Jewish 
political  empire,  there  are  others  which  portray  the  earth  as  being 
full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea. 

Isaiah  51.  4.5.     "Attend  unto  me,  0  my  people;  and  give  ear  unto  me, 

establish 

0  my  nation  for  a  law  shall  go  forth  from  me,  and  I  shall/my  justice 
for  a  light  of  the  peoples.    My  righteousness  is  near,  my  salvation 
is  gone  forth,  and  mine  arms  shall  judge  the  peoples;  the  isles 
shall  wait  for  me,  and  on  mine  arms  shalt  they  trust."  Isaiah  45.22.23 
"Look  unto  me  and  be  saved,  all  the  ends  of  the  earth,  for  I  am  God 
and  tnere  is  none  elBe.     By  myself  have  I  sworn,  the  word  is  gone 
forth  from  my  mouth  in  righteousness  and  shall  not  return,  that  unto 
me  every  knee  shall  bow,  every  tongue  swear."  Isaiah .56. 67.  "The 
foreigners  tnat  join  themselves  to  Jehovah,  to  minister  unto  him, 
and  to  love  the  name  of  Jehovah,  to  be  his  servants,  every  one  that 
keepeth  the  sabbath  from  profaning  it,  and  holdeth  fast  my  covenant; 
even  them  will  I  bring  to  my  holy  mountain,  and  make  them  joyful  in 
my  house  ofprayer;  their  burnt  offerings  and  their  sacrifices  shall 
be  accepted  upon  mine  altar;  for  my  house  shall  be  called  a  house 
of  prayer  for  all  peoples." 

Deutro  -  Isai  a  dealt  with  the  sufferings  that  had  come  upon 
the  people.     He  explained  the  problem  of  suffering  by  declaring  that 
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the  Lord's  purpose  would  be  accomplished  through  these  events.  His 
picture  of  the  suffering  servant  was  to  teach  tnat  suffering  for 
others  was  redemptive.     Here  is  a  social  message  of  a  higher  order. 
In  Isaiah  53  we  have  a  passage  of  such  "beauty  and  power  tnat  it  has 
"been  cherished  through  the  centuries.        The  martyrs  of  social  justice, 
science,  political  and  religious  liberty,  have  been  sustained  by  the 
truth  of  tnis  passage,  and  through  it  have  been  convinced  that  the 
cause  for  which  tney  suffered  would  one  day  emerge  in  triumph  to 
bless  mankind. 

Every  age,  including  our  own,  has  had  its  literature  dealing 
with  Utopias  of  the  future.     Some  have  found  them  mildly  amusing, 
others  interesting  on  account  of  their  detailed  plans  of  social  re- 
adjustment, while  to  others  they  have  expressed  a  social  hope.  With 
Plato's  Republic,  More's  Utopia,  Bacon's  Atlantis,  Campanella's  City 
of  tne  Sun,  Harrington's  Oceana,  Bellamy's  Looking  Backward,  we  must 
place  the  magnificent  passages  of  Trito-Isaiah,  Chapters  LXV-LXVI. 
In  these  passages  we  have  held  before  us  the  golden  age  that  is  to  be 
when  there  shall  be  no  more  strife  and  injustice.    This  has  been  the 
one  great  truth  that  has  sustained  the  oppressed  in  every  age.  A 
better  day  was  to  dawn  for  humanity.     They  would  not  see  it^ of  course, 
but  the  time  would  come  when  multitudes  would  acknowledge  the  truth 
for  wnich  tney  had  witnessed  alone. 

PART  III. 

THE  SOCIAL  MESSAGE  OF  THE  PROPHETS  FOR  OUR  TIME. 

In  stressing  the  social  teachings  of  the  prophets  one  must 
be  careful  not  to  ascribe  to  them  an  outlook  upon  life  and  attitude 
toward  others  which  they  did  not  possess.     Distance  ever  lends  enchant- 
ment, and  there  is  a  danger  of  clothing  tnese  men  of  tne  past  in 
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robes  of  idealism  which  ill  befits  their  time.     They  were,  for  the 
most  part,  intensely  nationalistic  in  their  outlook.    While  they 
demanded  justice  for  tne  stranger,  he  was  not  upon  an  equal  footing 
with  those  of  their  own  race.     They  furthermore  accepted  class 
distinctions  as  inevitable.     The  doctrine  of  the  brotnerhood  of 
man  finds  little  place  in  tneir  message.     What  they  strived  for  was 
a  benevolent  monarchy  or  government.     Rulers' must  be  righteous  and 
just  because  Jehovah  demanded  it.     Tne  world  needed  Christianity 
to  develop  the  sublime  truth  of  tne  worth  of  human  personality  and 
a  corresponding  respect  which  must  follow  as  a  natural  consequence. 

George  Adam  Smith*  clearly  defines  the  contribution  of  the 
prophets  to  social  progress  when  he  says  -  "The  student  of  the 
prophets  as  he  realizes  their  equal  insistence  upon  the  religious 
and  economic  rights  of  every  common  citizen  and  upon  the  substitution 
for  confidence  in  ritual,  of  the  ethical  service  of  men,  must  recog- 
nize principles  of  which  all  social  philosophies  and  systems  since 
constituted  present  only  fragments  and  ideals." 

While  we  have  surpassed  the  prophets'  expectation  in  some 
lines,  we  have  not  caught  up  with  them  in  others.     Only  in  the  pre- 
sent generation  have  men  come  to  believe  tnat  Isaiah's  dreamed  of 
peace  when  nations  "would  learn  war  no  more,"  could  be  a  realtiy. 
The  prophets  accepted  war  in  tneir  day  as  a  grim  necessity  but  they 
looked  far  off  to  that  divine  event  to  the  day  when  it  would  be  no 
more.     We  have  accepted  it  likewise  as  necessity  but  have  not  looked 
forward  into  tne  future  with  anything  like  the  prophet's  faith. 
Such  slogans  as  the  "Outlawry  of  War,"  the  "Warless  World,"     "Law  not 
tfar,"  all  indicate  that  we  have  just  come  to  appreciate  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  teaching  concerning  a  better  world  order. 

The  social  message  of  tne  prophets  may  be  summed  up  somewhat 
-*An    Exposition  0f  tne  Bible  -  Vol.   IV.  Page  446. 
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as  follows:     Jehovah  was  the  supreme  ruler  whose  law  is  the  great 
social  ideal;  the  people  were  always  to  trust  in  Divine  Providence 
for  leadership  and  care;  there  must  be  purity  and  integrity  in 
private  life;  justice  and  mercy  in  social  relations;  tne  equality 
of  every  Hebrew  in  the  guarantee  of  his  rignts;  Israel  was  to  be  a 
light  to  the  Gentiles.     Rauschenbusch  truly  declares  of  these 
great  souls  "They  were  tne  moving  spirits  in  tne  religious  progress 
of  their  nation;  tne  creators  directly  or  indirectly,  of  its  law, 
its  historical  and  poetical  literature,  and  its  piety;  the  man  to 
whose  personality  and  teaching  Jesus  felt  most  kinship;  tne  men  who 
still  kindle  modern  religious  enthusiasm.     Most  of  us  believe  that 
their  insight  was  divinely  given  and  that  tne  course  they  steered 
was  set  for  tnem  by  tne  captain  of  history."* 


♦Christianity  and  tne  Social  Crisis,  p 


age  41, 


PART  I 


SUMMARY: 

Religion  in  its  highest  expression  is  social.  The 
prophets  called  the  attention  of  the  people  to  the  social 
character  of  religion  and  its  demand  for  righteousness  in 
human  relations.     The  sources  of  the  prophetic  message 
extend  hack  to  the  leadership  of  Moses  who  enacted  some 
form  of  legislation  for  the  government  of  the  people  which 
later  found  expression  in  the  Decalogue.      The  pre-literary 
prophets  based  their  message  upon  these  ancient  laws  or 
customs  which  insured  the  rights  of  the  people. 


PART  II. 

When  Israel  became  a  monarchy  and  the  wealth  of  the 
nation  increased  many  social  abuses  arose.     A  great  gulf 
was  fixed  between  rich  and  poor.     The  former  oppressed  the 
latter.     The  social  evils  of  the  period  were  similar  to 
our  own,  namely,  landgrabbing,  usury,  corruption  of  the 
courts,  sexual  immorality. 

The  literary  propnets,  so-called  because  they  put 
their  message  in  writing,  were  the  sole  champions  of  the 
oppressed.     All,  from  Amos  on,  denounced  the  people  for 
anti-social  practices  and  declared  that  Jehovah  demanded 
righteousness  rather  than  ritualistic  observances. 


PART  III. 

The  social  message^ of  the  propuets  have  a  particular 
meaning  for  our  time.     The  same  social  evils  exist  in  many 
quarters.     The  universality  of  religion  by  Deuxera  and 
Trito  Isaiah  must  be  stressed.     Their  social  vision,  which 
saw  in  the  future  the  overthrow  of  war  and  other  social 
wrongs,  is  needed  as  never  before. 
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